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skull and to the hyoid bone, they are held so tense
that they cannot collapse, and therefore always form an
open cavity. Thus an uninterrupted passage is secured
to the air from the nasal cavity through the pharynx
into the larynx, and thence through the windpipe into the
lungs.

This, however, is not sufficient. We find further that,
except during the time of swallowing, the cavity of the
mouth and the oesophagus are cut off from free commu-
nication with the pharynx. The arrangement for the
oesophagus is the simpler of the two. Thus the oeso-
phagus is not to be regarded as simply an open tube clown
which the food falls by its own weight, for throughout its
entire length it is so contracted upon itself as to be per-
fectly impassable, and special forces are required to force
the morsels of food from the pharynx into the oesophagus.
Thus the entrance to the oesophagus, viewed from, the
pharynx, has merely the appearance of a funnel-shaped
depression. Showmen in menageries are accustomed to
claim this as a striking peculiarity of the crocodile,
when they draw attention to the open jaws of this reptile.

The closure of the cavity of the mouth is less simple,
being effected by a double system of valves. A broad,
crescent-shaped valve, the horns of which, descending
laterally, rest upon the root of the tongue, hangs down
from the bony plate (the hard palate), dividing the
cavity of the mouth from the nasal cavity between the
cavity of the mouth and the pharynx. This is the soft
palate, or velum palati. When at rest it lies immediately
upon the highly convex posterior portion of the dorsum
of the tongue, and thus closes the cavity of the mouth.
When in great thirst the mucous membrane of the cavity
of the mouth loses its necessary degree of moisture, the
soft palate adheres so firmly to the dorsum of the tongue,